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«^PENNSYL¥llNm INSTITUTION^ 



FOR THE 



DEAF AND DUMB. 



Report of the Special Committee appointed by the Board of Direc- 
torSf March bth, 1884, to collect information as to the Lives 
and Occupations of those jmpHs who left the Institution during 
the ten years prior to 1884. 



To THE President aijd Board of Directors of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb ; 

Gentlemen : — ^The Special Committee which was appointed at 
the Stated Meeting of the Board held March Sth^ 1884^ to collect 
information about former pupils of the Institution^ begs leave to 
submit the following report: 

The Resolution which was adopted on the above date suffi- 
ciently defines the Committee's duties. It reads as follows : 

Resolved^ that the Committee on Instruction be requested to 
collect information as to the lives and occupations of the pupils 
who have left the Institution during the past ten years^ particularly 
in reference to the following points : 

Whether by reason of their training in the Institution they 
have been placed upon a higher social level than they would other- 
wise have occupied. 

How far that training has fitted them for intercourse with 
hearing and speaking persons, and in what way it can be improved 
with a view to such intercourse. 
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What trades and occupations they have adopted. 

With what facility they have acquired those occupations as 
compared with hearing and speaking persons. 

And what have been their general character and conduct since 
leaving the Institution. 

Resolved that the information collected be arranged in perma- 
nent and convenient form for future reference. 

The Committee met soon after its appointment, and agreed 
upon a circular to be sent to each pupil, asking information upon 
the points covered by the resolution, and in order to have addi- 
tional information from disinterested third parties, upon another cir- 
cular to be sent to at least one of those persons who had endorsed 
the pupiPs application for admission. A copy of the circular sent 
to pupils, and of that sent to the endorsers of boys, is submitted 
herewith. That sent to the endorsers of girls was substantially 
the same as the latter of these. 

The number of pdpils who had left the Institution during the 
ten years prior to the date of the resolution was 538. Of these 
18 are known to be dead, 23 were in other Institutions, viz : 

*New Jersey Institution i8 

New York Institution 2 

Inst, for Improved Education of Deaf Mutes, N. Y... i 

Ohio Institution i 

Iowa Institution i 

— 23 

Circulars were sent to 497. 

Where the Committee had the addresses of pupils' endorsers, in 
all cases a circular was sent to one of them, and if after waiting a 
reasonable time no answer was received, or if an answer was re- 
ceived stating that the writer had no knowledge of the pupil, or if 
the circular was returned by the postmaster, a second and in some 
instances a third was sent to other endorsers, or often in the case of 
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* Prior to the autumn of 1882, the State of New Jersey sent its deaf mute 
children to the New York and Pennsylvania Institutions. Since that time they have 
been sent to the Institution established by the State at Trenton. 



small country towns and villages, to the address of some prominent 

citizen given in the State Gazeteer, asking for information. Of 

this latter circular *493 were sent, making with those sent to pupils 

a total of 990. 

The accompanying report of the Principal gives a detailed 

statement of the answers received, giving information about 364 

pupils or nearly 75 per cent, of the number addressed. 

The returns have been filed in a convenient manner for refer- 
ence, and a book has been prepared, in which the greater part of 
the information obtained has been copied, as well as that already 
in the Institution Records relating to the pupil's parentage, loss of 
hearing, and Institution life, the idea being to present upon one 
line a concise record of his life up to the present time. 

The amount of clerical labor in preparing the lists of pupils and 
their endorsers, involving an examination of all their application 
papers, the addressing of the circulars, and copying of the answers, 
has been very great, and would have been altogether beyond the 
Committee's powers, without the co-operation of the Teachers and 
Ofiicers, which was freely given, and for which the members of the 
Committee desire here to record their acknowledgments. 

Appended to this report will be found a copy of the first page 

of the Book of Statistics reduced in size, and without names or 

addresses of the pupils. The preparation of this book has been 

almost entirely the work of Mr. Crouter, who has also prepared 

the report upon the results of this inquiry, which is submitted 

herewith, and to which the Committee invites the attention of the 

Board. 

GEORGE GILPIN, ) 

HENRY LA BARRE JAYNE, } Committee. 
ROWLAND EVANS, j 



* New Jersey and Delaware pupils came to the Institution upon a certificate of 
their State authorities without other endorsers. 
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[Copy of Circular sent to Papiln. Original 11x8 inches. ] 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

Cor. Broad and Pine Streets. 



To. 



The Directors of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb are desirous of ob- 
taining informaiion of the lives and occupations of the former pupils since they haye left the 
Institution, and will ieel obliged if you will send answers to the following questions, together 
with any additional information about yourself, which you are willing to give. 

Respectfully, yours, 

JOSHUA FOSTER, Principal. 



Questions. 



1. What has been your occupa- 
since'leaving the Institution ? 



2. Have you been able to sup- 
port yourself by it? 



3. Had you any greater diffi- 
culty in learning it than hearing 
and speaking persons usually 
have 



Answers. 



4. Have you any greater diffi- 
culty in obtaining employment 
than hearing and speaking per- 
sons do? 



5. Did the instruction which 
you received in the shops or sew- 
mg-room of the Institution aid 
you in learing your present occu- 
pation ? 



6. Have you any difficulty in 
communicating with hearing 
and speaking persons ? 



7. How do you usually commu- 1 
nicate with them ? i 



(7) 



Questions. 



Answers. 



8. Has your knowledge of lan- 
guage improTed since yon left 
tiielnstitntion? 



9.. Do yoti think a longer term 
of instruction wunld hare Wen 
profitable to you? 



10. Were yon taught articula- 
tion and lip-reading at the In- 
,8tUution? 



11. If so, have you continued 
to practice them ? 



12. Can you understand persons 
when they speak to you? 



13. Can other persons nnder- 
Ktand you when you speak to 
them? 



14. Are your associates mostly 
deaf or hearing persons ? 



15. Who were your teachers at 
the Institution ? 



16. Are you married 7 



17. If so, did you marry a deaf 
or hearing person ? 



18. Was your wife (or husband) 
bom deaf 7 



19. Were you and yonr wife (or 
husband) related in any degree 
before marriage 7 



(8) 



Questions 



20. Have you or your wife (or 
husband) any deaf relatives? 



21. Have you any children, 
and how many? 



t2. Were any of your children 
born deaf? 



23. Have any become so since 
birth, and from what causes ? 



24. Do you know of any deaf- 
mute children who have not 
been at school? 



25. If so, will you please send 
their names and addresses? 



26. Do you live in the countiy 
or in a town or villa^ ? 



Answers. 



GENERAL REMARKS. 



Signature. 



Post-Office Ad<lre.Hs. 
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[Copy of Circular sent to Boys' Endorsers. Original 11x8 inches.] 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb^ 

Cor. Broad and Pine Streets, 



To. 



The Directors of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb are desirous of 
collecting information concerning the lives and occupations of the former pupils since they 
have left the Institution, and particularly in reference to their ability to communicate with 
hearing and speaking persons, the facility with which they can acquire trades and occupa- 
tions, their general character and conduct, and the estimate in which they are held in the 
communities where they live. A number of questions have been addressed to the pupils 
themselves, but it has been thought best to supplemant them with the testimony of disinter- 
ested third parties who have personal knowledge of them. You signed the application of 



ot who was admitted to the 

Institution in , and who left in 

and the Directors will feel greatly obliged if you will seuil 

answers to the following questions, together with any further information it may be in your 

power to give, or, in the event of your being unable to do so, if you will send the name and 

address of any person who can answer them. 

Respectfully, yours, 

JOSHUA FOSTER, Principal. 



Questions. 



1. What occupation has he fol- 
lowed since leaving the lustitu- 
lion? 



2. Is he selfsupportiDg? 



Answers. 



(>i) 



Questions. 



Answers. 



3. What degree of skill has he 
acquired in that occupation, as 
compared with hearing and 
speaMng persons? 



4. Does he find any greater diflft- 
culty in getting employment than 
a hearing and speaking person 
would ? 



6. Has he any difficulty in com- 
municating with hearing and 
speaking persons? 



6. In what way does he com- 
municate with them? 



7. Can he articulate so as to he 
understood: and, if at all, how 
much 7 



9. Can he read the lips of other 
persons when speaking? 



9. What have been his general 
character and conduct since leav- 
ing the Institution ? 



10. In what estimate is he held 
in the community in which he 
lives? 



(12) 



Questions. 



Answeis. 



11. Does he apparently lead a 
happy and contented life ? 



12. What U his present Poe^ 
office address? 



13. Do you know of any deaf- 
mute children who have not 
heen at school? And. if so, will 
you please send their names and 
addresses? 



GENERAL REMARKS. 



Signature. 



II •• iitii' 



Post-office Address. 
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Namb. 



Agnes A. 
■ Effie L..- 



Annie 6... 

Charles A. 

. Alice E... 



Maria L 

■ Catharine. 

-James 

- Charles .. 

- Joseph H.. 

- James N . 



— Charles C 

— William E 

— James L 

— Henry S 

— Joseph R 

— William C. H. 

— Simon 

— John 

— Benjamin W.. 



■ 



the PennsylTanla Instltutlou 



Articu- 
lation. 



No.. 
No. 



Yes- 
No 



I Yes. 



No. 



No. 
No.. 
No. 
No. 
No. 



No 

No ... 

I No 

No 



1 



No. 



■) 



No. 



Ino. 

I No. 



Trade learned 



Sewing 
Sewing- 
Sewing.. 



Sewing 

Sewing 

Tailoring 

Tailoring 



Shoemaking. 



Tailoring 
Tailoring 



Shoemaking . 
Tailoring 



Tailoring 



the Deaf and Dumb, 1873 to la 



Occupation after Le4 )ence 



Trade. 






Facility in ac 
as compare 
hearing pei 



Dressmaking 



3i essmaking Equal facility 



Equal facility 



Dress and 
cloak 
making, 



nd I 
i 



ousework. 



railoring . 



^arming. 



Printing. 



Laborer. 



Equal ease. 



Equal facility 



Equal 



More difficul 



CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. 



P.O. 
address. 



.ahorer on farm 



Weaver. 



railoring . 



More difficult 



Equal ease. 



More difficuU 



Sboemaking. 
Coal picker... 



More difficul 
No trouble.. 



If 

J 

i: 



Laborer 
Farmer.. 



i 

Nodifflcultyi. 

f 

Equal ease.. 



File. 



A 
A 



No. 



6 



8 



10 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 
19 
20 



|(jnn»glDania Institution for ikt §eitf and fumb, 

PhUaddphia, November 29^, 1884. 

George Gilpin, Esq., ChairmaUy 

Spedal Committee on Statistics Concerning Former Pupils. 

Sir : — In accordance with a resolution of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
passed March 5th, 1884, directing a special inquiry to be made 
into the mental, moral, and social condition of the graduates of the 
Institution from the year 1873 to the year 1883, I have the 
honor to submit the following report, which has been prepared 
with as much accuracy as the circumstances would permit: 

Circulars prepared with much care by your Committee, 
embracing a series of questions upon the occupation, means of 
support, difficulty of securing employment, intercourse with hear- 
ing persons, powers of speech and knowledge of language, social 
condition, causes of deafness, &c., of the pupils who were under 
instruction during that period, were mailed to all whose addresses 
were at hand, or could be discovered; also circulars, similarly pre- 
pared, and of a somewhat similar character, were sent to one or 
more of the endorsers whose names appeared upon the applications 
of these pupils, and who had been more or less instrumental in 
securing their admission, for such additional information as they 
might be able to give. This double inquiry secured information, 
not only from the graduates themselves, but also from persons who 
were in a position to give unbiased and independent testimony as 
to the value and effect of the training given the pupils while under 
the care and control of the Institution. 

There were many difficulties encountered in reaching the 
pupils and their endorsers, owing to changes of residence, incorrect 
addresses, &c., (many pf tjie circulars had to be duplicated,) but 

19 
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still the number of replies received has been very satisfactory, as a 
slight examination of the following statement will show : 



rupils. 



EndoiBcra. 



Recapitulation. 



CirculaiBsent. 



O 



292 



en 

o 



,20o 






lO ^ 

■gs 
5 



2 



■S lo 5 V o 9 « 



497 



Answers received with in , 
formation 180 

Answers received with no | 
information I 

R«turnedby PoRtmasters...! 18 

Not accounted for ! 94 



134 



314 



68 



37 



16 
55 



Total circulars 292 '205 



34 
149 



497 




It will be observed from this statement that of the 990 circu- 
lars sent out (497 to the pupils and 493 to their endorsers), 482 
(314 from pupils and 168 from endorsers), were returned with the 
information sought; 55 to endorsers were returned without any 
information; 76 (42 to endorsers and 34 to pupils), were returned 
by postmasters ; and 377 (149 Uy pupils and 228 to endorsers), 
neglected or lost, were never heard from. 

In addition to the 314 pupils (180 boys and 134 girls), heard 
from dh'ectly, information concerning 50 more (37 boys and 13 
girls), wafi received through endorsers, thus making the total num- 

* 

ber of pupils heard from, directly and indirectly, 364 (217 boys 
and 147 girls), or about 75 per cent, of the whole number ad- 
dressed. 

Of the endorsers addressed, 223 (168 with information and 55 
without), or a little over 45 per cent., were heard from; and of the 
whole number of circulars sent out, replies, with and without 
information, were received from 537, or nearly 55 per cent., which, 
considering the difficulties that beset the correspondence^ is £^ very 
satisfactory result. 
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Experience has shown however that inquiries of this character 
would be very greatly facilitated if the graduates could be induced 
from time to time to correspond with the authorities of the In- 
stitution giving notice of any changes that may occur in their 
addresses, social relations; &c. 

DEAFNESS. 

Deafness is a misfortune liable to occur in all classes of society. 
All races and nations are more or leas afflicted by it; but in most 
instances the poor and middle classes are the greatest and most 
frequent sufferers. 

In the course of this investigation much care has been taken 
to discover, as far as possible, the social condition of the parents of 
the pupils concerning whom it was instituted, their relationship 
before marriage, and family tendencies, if any, to deafness, under 
the belief that these agencies exert an important influence in 
causing the loss of hearing. Results prove that this belief was 
well founded : fully 75 per cent, of the pupils from whom informa- 
tion has been received, and who were under instruction daring the 
period covered by this inquiry, sprang from related and poor 
parentage. This striking disproportion is doubtless owing in the 
case of the poor, in some measure at least, to negligence, but in a 
greater degree to their inability to afford proper medical attendance 
upon their children when suffering from those diseases that result 
so frequently in deafness. The mining regions of this State afford 
too many illustrations of this fact. The miners of the Lehigh, 
Schuylkill, and Wyoming regions send more children in propor- 
tion to their total population than any other class of people in the 
State. 

The following are the principal occupations of the parents of 
these children as disclosed by the Institution records and the 
replies to the circulars: — Day laborers, 81,- farmers, (probably 
mostly small renters,) 67; simple mechanics, 70; miners, 65; 
merchants, 12; doctors, 2; lawyer, 1; banker, 1; and minister. 
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1. That 18; of the 344 families that sent the 364 children heard 
from, 283, or almost 82 per cent., were simple day laborers or 
mechanics, who could only provide their children, whether in 
sickness or in health, with such comforts and care as their limited 
means would allow. 

Not only is poverty the parent of much of the deafness that 
pervades the community : it also surrounds its unfortunate victims 
with social and educational disadvantages that are almost insur- 
mountable, and which, of necessity, affects them all through life. 
A hearing child endowed with superior natural abilities may, and 
very often does, rise superior to all the disadvantages of poverty 
and humble birth. But not so with the deaf child ; he is much 
more the creature of circumstances, and too often remains what his 
humble origin makes him. The • causes that led to the deafness of 
these pupils were quite numerous, as the following table will show : 
the age at which deafness took place is also given : 



• 

Causes of deafness. 


I 1 Under 
1 1 year. 


1 

to 
2. 


2 
to 
3. 


3 
to 
4. 


4 

to 

5. 


5 
to 
6. 


6 
to 
7. 


7 

to 

8. 


8 
to 
9. 


9 
to 
10. 


10 

and 

over. 


• 

a 


1 

73 

42 

30 

14 

6 

1 

1 


5 



59 

26 

22 

1 

6 

'"2" 


• 

1 


Conffenital 




132 

68 

5i 

18 

12 
1 


flcAriet Fever 


6 
2 


15 
9 
4 
1 


9 
6 
3 
2 


12 
7 
3 
3 


9 
8 
3 
2 
1 


4 

7 
1 
1 


5 
1 
1 
1 


2 
5 
1 
1 


1 
3 


2 
2 
1 


1 
2 
1 


2 


SDotted Fever 


Brain Fever 


Typhoid Fever 


1 


Bulotis Fever 










Simple Fever 


1 


1 
1 
5 


"l 
1 


1 
















3 


Inflammation 


1 








1 






Ear disease 


1 
2 








1 
•■•■•• * •■•••■ 






4 
1 
2 


3 

1 
1 
2 

* i" 

"2 

1 

2 

'"i" 
1 

"T 

6 

1 

1 

■"4* 
147 


7 


Paralysis 












1 






2 


Whooping Cough 

Spine disease 


2 


1 












1 






X 




1 


1 






1 






V 


Croup 




1 

1 
1 










1 






1 
1 


1 


Scalp disease 
















1 






1 


Erysipelas 
















1 






1 


SorofVila 


















1 






1 
2 
2 
5 

1 


1 


Convulsions 


1 


2 
2 

4 








1 












4 


Abscess 


















1 


3 


Catarrh 




1 


1 






1 

1 










7 


Iritis 












• 


1 


Water on brain 


1 


****** 










1 


Cold 


1 
*l' 


i* 


1 


















1 
2 
1 

""2 
9 
2 


2 


Fits 


1 


















2 


Teething ...^ 

Sunstroke. --t--.T-.-T.. ..,..,. 




















1 


1 


T 

2 


■4" 


• • •« • 

1 




• •• • 

1 










1 


Accident 






1 


2 


Sickness 


1 


1 
2 

1 


4 




2 






15 


Fall 




• «•• • 




1 




3 


Stuns: by bees 


1 


Semi-Deaf 






















2 


2 

8 

217 


2 


Measles 


2 
19 


7 
62 


1 
31 


31 


1 
30 


1 
17 






1 




12 




10 


10 


1 




5 




Totals 


4 


8 


5 


364 
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As will be seen by referring to this table^ of the 364 pupils 
heard from, 132 (73 boys and 59 girls) were congeriitals, and 232 
(144 boys and 88 girls) lost their hearing adventitiously as noted 
above. 

The principal causes of deafness after birth were: — Scarlet 

fever, 68; spotted fever, 52; brain fever, 18; sickness (disease not 

specified), 15 ; measles, 12; typhoid fever, 12, &c. (See table.) 

* 
It will also be noticed that of those who were not born deaf 

(232 in all), more than half (143) were deprived of their hearing at 

the age of 4 years and under; 79 between the years of 4 and under 

10 ; 5 at 10 and upwards; and 5 at an age unknown : or tp speak 

more specifically, 132 were born deaf; 19 became so from disease 

under 1 year; 62 at 1 year and under 2; 31 at 2 and under 3; 

31 at 3 and under 4 ; 30 at 4 and under 5 ; 17 at 5 and under 6 ; 

10 from 6 to 7 ; 10 from 7 to 8 ; 4 from 8 to 9; 8 from 9 to 10 ; 

5 at 10 and over; and 5 at an age unknown. Of the whole num- 

ber no less than 154 were made deaf by some form of fever. 

HEREDITY. 

The question of hereditary deafness is one that is exciting much 
public interest at the present time. Professor A. Graham Bell, of 
Washington, who holds advanced views upon the subject, asserts 
that the rapid increase in the number of deaf children in the coun- 
try is owing mainly to inter-marriages among deaf persons, and 
claims to have established that a deaf variety in the human race is 
in process of formation. It cannot be denied that in marriages of 
persons congenitally deaf there is a strong probability that a por- 
tion of the offspring will also be deaf. But it is only a probability 
— not a certainty. 

So far as this inquiry has enabled us to discover, there is a 
much stronger probability that an equal, if not larger, portion of 
the issue of such marriages will be endowed with hearing. Much 
greater danger is to be apprehended from consanguineous marriages. 
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The following statement gives the parentage of the pupils 
(whether unrelated, related or deaf), the number of families of each 
claas, the number of children sent, the percentage of congenitally 
deaf children, and the average number of congenitally deaf to each 
family : 



Parentage. 



Number 
families. 



Unrelated hearing pa- 
rents 

Related hearing parents... 
Unrelated deaf parents ... 



322 

16 
6 



Number chil. 
sent to In- 
stitution. 



Number ' Percentage 
congenitally ! congenitally 
deaf. ' deaf. 



Average 

number 

congenitally 

deaf to each 

family. 



826 
28 
10 



106 
22 

4 ! 



.33 
.79 
.40 



.329 

1.375 

.666 



From this statement it will be seen that of the 344 families 
that sent children to the Institution during the period covered by 
this investigation, 322 were of hearing parentage, unrelated; 16 
were of hearing parentage related before marriage (9 being first 
cousins and 7 second), and 6 were of unrelated deaf parentage. It 
will also be seen that the 322 familes of unrelated hearing paren- 
tage sent 326 children, of whom 106 or about 33 per cent., were 
congenitally deaf; that the 16 families of related hearing paren- 
tage sent 28 children, of whom 22, or more than 78 per cent., were 
congenitally deaf ; and that the 6 families of unrelated deaf paren- 
tage sent 10 children, of whom 4, or 40 per cent., were congeni- 
tally deaf. In other words, judging from the numbers sent, there 
was 45 per cent, more congenital deafness in the families of related 
hearing parentage than in the families of unrelated hearing paren- 
tage, and 38 per cent, more than in those of unrelated deaf paren- 
tage, while in the families of unrelated hearing parentage there 
was 7 per cent leas than in those of deaf parentage. 

If a comparison of the average number of congenitally deaf 
children to each family be made, it will be found that there were 
4 times as many in each family of related hearing parentage as in 
each family of unrelated hearing parentage, and twice as many as 
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in each family of deaf parentage, while in each family of unre- 
lated hearing parentage there were only one-half as many as in each 
family of deaf parentage. 

Moreover, careful investigation has disclosed the additional 
fact that the parents of 5 of these 6 families of deaf parentage were 
themselves congenitally deaf, and that while having 10 deaf chil- 
dren, of whom 4 were congenitals, they also had 12 hearing chil- 
dren. A similar investigation in the families of related hearing 
parentage showed a number of first and second cousins deaf (none 
iongenitally) in several of them ; also a number of hearing childreUj 
not greater, proportionately, however, than in the families of con- 
genitally deaf parentage. 

That there is less probability of inheriting deafness from con- 
genitally deaf parents than from hearing parents of blood relation- 
ship with an inherited tendency to imperfect hearing, is strikingly 
shown in the very small percentage of deafness existing among the 
children of the married graduates. Forty of them (twenty couples) 
have married since leaving the Institution, 16 of whom (8 couples) 
are known to have been congenitally deaf. So far there have been 
born in these families 20 children (1 to each), of whom but two 
(2), or 10 per cent., have been born deaf. 

The results of this inquiry, therefore, so far as they bear upon 
the question of heredity, unquestionably show that in marriages of 
hearing persons of blood relationship and of slightly inherited deaf 
tendencies, there is a much stronger tendency to procreate con- 
genital deafness than in the marriage of those congenitally deaf, 
but unrelated ; that while there is in the case of the latter a strong 
probability that a portion of the offspring will inherit the defect of 
their parents, th^re is a stronger probability that a larger portion of 
their ofispring will hear ; and that in the offspring of hearing 
parentage of no blood relationship, and with no inherited tendency 
to deafness, the defect (congenitally or otherwise) will assume its 
lowest proportions. 
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These conclusions have been fully corroborated by recent 
investigations of Professor A. Graham Bell into the causes of deaf- 
ness among the inhabitants of Martha's Vineyard, where, owing to 
insular conditions, much inter-marriage has been practised for many 
years. 

TIME UNDER INSTRUCTION. 

The period of instruction allowed by law to each pupil in this 
Institution is limited to six years, except in certain deserving cases, 
when, under the discretion of the Board, it may be lengthened to 
eight years. Were the pupils to remain the full time it would, 
under the most favorable circumstances, be much too short to 
enable them to attain that knowledge and use of language and the 
other branches taught, which to them, in their unfortunate condi- 
tion, is so highly necessary ; but- when to the very limited oppor- 
tunities they enjoy is added the indifference of parents, resulting in 
a curtailment of their time, till, on an average, they remain under 
instruction but about five and a half years, it is surprising that they 
accomplish as much as they do. The following statement of the 
time the pupils heard from were under instruction, must con- 
vince any one at all acquainted with the difficulties attending the 
education of the deaf, of the great disadvantages our pupils labor 
under in this respect, and the great necessity there is for affording 
them additional time in which to continue their studies : 
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It will be noticed that the majority of the pupils were under 
instruction 5 and 6 years; that 60 were under instruction over 6 
years, as follows : — 28 for 7 years, 28 for 8 years, 2 for 9 years. 
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and 2 for 10 year&; and that 63 were at school 4 years and under. 
The average for all was about 5 J years, as stated above. 

The following table presents the number of years allowed the 
inmates of some of the principal institutions in the country : 




The American Asylum 

The New York Institution. 

The Ohio Institution 

The Indiana Institution 

The Illinois Institution 



Years. 



8 , The Clarke Institution (Oral) 12 

14 The Greenberger School 14 

10 I The Maryland Institution 8 

8 ; , The Vir^nia Institution 8 

10 ! The Minnesota Institution I 8 

The Iowa Institution | 10 The Pennsylvania Institution I 6 



TKADES. 

During the period under investigation, two trades, shoemaking 
and tailoring, were taught the boys in the shops continuously, and 
for a portion of the time another, lithography ; while the girls 
received instruction in dressmaking and general housework. 

There can be no doubt that the instruction so received was 
very helpful to the pupils after leaving in obtaining employment, 
whether at the trade learned here or in pursuing some other. It is 
a matter of very great importance that all our pupils should acquire 
habits of industry while at school, since their well-being is thereby 
materially affected during the whole of their after-life ; and if, in 
addition, they can become moderately expert in some handicraft 
before being thrown upon their own resources, it is easy to conceive 
how they may then go forth with willing and skillful hands to earn 
for themselves, not only the means necessary to sustain life, but the 
added respect and confidence of the community in which their lot 
may be cast. Hence it is that so many institutions for the deaf are 
paying increased attention to industrial instruction, and it is to be 
hoped that the good work now going on in the Pennsylvania In- 
stitution may be fostered until it shall stand second to none in the 
advantages it offers her pupils in industrial training. 

In answer to the question as to whether the graduates, when 
the opportunity was afforded, had experienced any great difficulty 
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in learning trades demanding mechanical skill and dexterity, there 
was, as a rule, but one reply, and that in the negative. The diffi- 
culty experienced by the deaf in acquiring trades, in my opinion^ 
does not arise so much from want of mechanical ingenuity on their 
part as from the indisposition of employers of skilled labor to 
afford them a fair opportunity to learn them. This is very unfor- 
tunate, for as a class they are remarkably apt imitators, — ^what 
they see done by others they are quick to learn to do themselves. 
But this apparent aversion to employing the deaf is not confined 
to the trades alone: it is becoming quite difficult for a deaf- 
mute, however talented, to secure permanent employment in 
any calling. This is very greatly to be regretted, and affords 
additional reason for giving our pupils every possible facility 
for learning some trade while among those who can readily 
communicate with them. From more than one parent comes the 
' cry, " Teach my child some kind of a trade, so that he may be able 
to support himself when he leaves school." 

It may not be out of place to add here that the Tailor- 
ing and Shoemaking Departments of the Institution are being 
more thoroughly and systematically carried on at the present 
time than ever before. The introduction of a little machi- 
nery has proved a great stimulus to the boys, and it is not 
too much to say that, besides meeting so largely the wants of the 
pupils in shoes and uniform suits, they are so far mastering theijr 
trades that by the close of their term of instruction they will be 
able to command remunerative positions in the large manufacturings 
establishments of the city and State. 

The facts presented in the following statement are of much 
interest as bearing upon the subject of trades : 
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Trades followed at home : 
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Recapitulation : 


29 1 1 
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Total partially self-supporting 

Total not self-suDDortiniir 
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A reference to this table shows that of the 364 pupils heard 
fi:om, 254 (123 boys and 131 girls) were taught some form of 
employment while in the Institution, and that of this number 55 
(boys) were taught shoemaking, 4 lithography, and 64 tailoring, 
while 131 (girls) were taught dressmaking and housekeeping; 110 
(94 boys and 16 girls) received no instruction of an industrial 
character. 

It will now be interesting to note the result of this instruction 
in the character of the trades followed upon leaving the Institution, 
and the extent to which they made them self-supporting. As seen 
in the above table, of the 55 boystau^tshoeraaking, 35, or nearly 
64 per cent., continue to follow it, of whom 29 are self-supporting 
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and 6 partially so; of the 4 taught lithography, 1 continues to 
practice it successfully; and of the 64 taught tailoring, 12 only, or 
less than 19 per cent., now follow it and support themselves by it, 
while the others (52) have taken up some other form of labor to 
enable them to gain a livelihood. 

Of the 131 girls who were taught dressmaking and house- 
keeping, 36 still follow dressmaking successfully and 63 general 
housework ; the remaining 9 have not been able to support them- 
selves and are dependent upon their relatives for maintenance. Ot 
the whole number heard from, 230 (160 boys and 70 girls) reported 
themselves as being self-supporting; 69 (24 boys and 45 girls) as 
being partially self-supporting, and 65 (33 Iwys and 32 girls) were 
returned as being in a dependent condition. 

These results certainly speak well of the habits of industry 
formed by the pupils while under the care of the Institution. It 
is certainly a source of much gratification to know that so few — 
65, or less than 18 per cent., out of a total of 364 — were reported 
as being a burden upon the community. On the contrary, 
educated largely at the expense of the State, they have become 
self-supporting and are now quietly engaged in adding to her 
wealth by their labor. 

Of trades ibllowed, other than those acquired at the Institution, 
printing, weaving, cigar-making, farming, and under the head of 
" various," carpentering, plastering, and painting, form the largest 
number, and suggest the thought as to whether the Institution is 
doing all that might be done in the way of affording industrial 
training for its pupils. Jt is not necessary to call your attention 
to the necessity of training the hand as well as the head ; timt is a 
question long since recognized in many of our best schools,, both 
hearing and deaf, by the establishment and successful maintenance 
of special industrial departments. In schools for the deaf such 
trades are usually taught as enable the pupils most readily to 
secure permanent employment in the vicinity of their own homes. 
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In most institutions in this country, beside shoemaking and tailor- 
ing, farming, printing, cabinet-making, carpentering, bookbinding, 
<&c., are taught; even machine-making is pursued in some. 

If I were to suggest the introduction of any additional trades 
into this Institution, I should certainly name printing and cabinet- 
making as being best adapted to the wants of our pupils, and I 
trust the day is not far distant when at least one, if not both, of 
these trades shall form a prominent feature of our industrial 
department. 



COUNTIES, ADMITTED FROM. 



1. Adams 1 

2. AUejfheny 10 

3. Armfitrong. 1 

4. Beaver 1 

5. Bedford 1 

6. Berks 18 

7. Blair 5 

8. Bradford 7 

9. Bucks 2 

10. Butler 1 

11. Cambria 3 

12. Cameron 1 

13. Centre 1 

14. Chester 4 

15. aarion 1 

16. Clearfield 1 

17. Clinton 1 

18. Columbia 2 

19. Carbon 2 

20. Crawford 7 

21. Cumberland 5 

22. Dauphin 8 



23. Delaware 7 

24. Erie 5 

25. Forest 1 

26. Franklin 4 

27. Indiana 3 

28. Jefferson 1 

29. Juniata 8 

30. Lackawanna 2 

31. Lancaster 15 

32. Lawrence 3 

33. Lebanon 4 

34. Lehigh 6 

35. Luzerne 35 

36. Lycoming 4 

37. McKean 1 

88. Mercer 3 

39. Mifflin 2 

40. Monroe 1 

41. Montgomery 9 

42. Northampton 4 

48. Noithumberland 3 

44. Perry 3 



45. Philadelphia 69 

46. Pike 1 

47. Potter 1 

48. Schuylkill 23 

49. Snyder 1 

50. Somerset 6 

61. Susquehanna 7 

52. Tioga * 3 

53. Union ;.. 1 

54. Warren 4 

55. Washington 3 

56. Wayne 4 

57. Westmoreland 2 

58. Wyoming 2 

59. York 14 

Total from Penna 343 

Delaware 3 

New Jersey 18 

'Total pupils 364 



A reference to this table will show that of the total number 
of pupils from whom replies, were received, 69 were admitted from 
Philadelphia, 35 from Luzerne, 23 from Schuylkill, 18 from 
Berks, 15 from Lancaster, 14 from York, and so on in smaller 
numbers from nearly every county in the State. Eighteen were 
from New Jersey and 3 from Delaware. 

In future, however, there will be very few, if any, pupils from 
the western portions of the State, as the Western Pennsylvania 
Institution, having been recently completed, is now capable of 
accommodating all applicants from those parts. 

The State of New Jersey has made provision for the education- 
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of her own pupils^ by the erection of a commodious institution at 
Trenton, and Delaware sends her deaf children to Washington. 

In answer to inquiries concerning the reputation of the pupils 
in the communities in which thej reside, also their places of 
residence, replies were received as follows: 



Reputation. 



High 

Good 

Poor 

Total 



Total. 




Residence. 



City 

! Town 

Country 



Total. 



Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


70 
90 
57 


45 
78 
24 


115 

168 
81 


217 


147 


364 



That the eflFect of the moral training received by these pupils 
at the Institution was exceedingly good, is abundantly shown in the 
very favorable attestations of good character received from their 
endorsers. These coming from independent sources, ladies and 
gentlemen of the best standing in the communities in which the 
graduates now reside, are entitled to the highest consideration. In 
what other schools of similar size would there be found to have 
been graduated during a period of 10 years only 13 pupils of a 
low standard of morality ? Out of 270 pupils heard from, as to 
character and standing in the localities in which they live. 111 
stood very high, 146 good, and but 13 poor or worthless, — assuredly 
a very encouraging report when we remember the many temp- 
tations the deaf are subjected to at the liands of designing 
persons, especially in large cities and towns. It is to be regretted 
that so many mutes prefer the larger cities and towns as places of 
permanent residence : of the whole number heard from (364), but 
81 (67 boys and 24 girls) are Reported as living in the country ; the 
remainder, 283, (160 boys and 123 girls), live in various cities and 
towns of this and neighboring states. 

This preference of the deaf for city life is doubtless occasioned 
in part by the pleasure they experience in the society of their own 
class, and partly by the increased facilities for self-support offered 
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by the numerous fJactories of large cities and towns. . Bwt notwith- 
standing these social and pecuniary advantages, I cannot help feel- 
ing that in the end the deaf, as a class, would be more prosperous, if, 
instead of flocking to the large cities, they sought employment in 
the country and small towns, where deaf associations would not be 
so strong, and where they would be compelled to mingle more with 
the hearing world. 

In illustration of this point the experience of one of our 
graduates, who, upon leaving the Institution and returning to 
his home, was completely cut off from all deaf-mute associations, 
may prove interesting. At first he was very lonely and unhappy, 
but in time betaking himself to the society of hearing people, he 
soon forgot Institution associations, and found himself quite as con- 
tented in his new surroundings as he had ever been while among 
his deaf companions, and what is very surprising, resorting now 
almost wholly to written language, he is gradually forgetting the 
use of signs. 

MENTAL CONDITION. 

One of the chief objects of this inquiry has been to discover as 
far as possible the present mental condition of the graduates, 
whether there has been continued mental development among them 
since leaving the school, or whether in this important particular 
they have retrograded. With this purpose in view the questions 
contained in the circulars were so framed as to secure as much 
originality of thought and expression in the replies as was possible, 
and to prevent a mere yes or no as an answer. By refernng to 
these questions, you will observe, that among other things, they 
were interrogated as to their modes of communicating with hearing 
persons, and the facility with which they were able to do so, whether 
there had been any improvement in their knowledge and use of 
language, their powers of speech and speech-reading, and upon 
other matters which tested pretty severely their powers of compre- 
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hension and expression. The following statement as to the manner 
in which they have habitually expressed themselves has been com- 
piled from the replies received from the.pupils and their endorsers : 



^"p"»- A 



rkMiiv , Orally and I Manual Alphabet Writing. M. A. 
uraiiy . i ^ ^i^itbig. \ and wrifing. , and Sgns. 



TotaL 



Boys. ' 45 ' 7 ' 21 ! 64 ! 90 217 

147 



Girls 30 5; 13 1 40 I 59 



Total 75 ' 12 I 34 I 94 149 , 364 

By referring to this table it will be seen that of the 364 grad- 
uates between the years 1873 and 1883, heard from through this 
inquiry, 75 (45 boys and 30 girls), without a knowledge of Eng- 
lish, are compelled to communicate in their natural language of 
signs ; 12 have sufficient powers of speech and speech-reading to 
enable them to hold intercourse wholly in articulate language ; 34 
communicate verbally, but, unable to rely entirely upon their 
powers of speech-reading, require those holding intercourse with 
them, to resort more or less to writing ; 94 rely upon writing, and 
the manual alphabet for all purposes of communication, and 151 
express themselves in signs, in* writing, or by the aid of the 
alphabet. In other words, 79 per cent, of the number according 
to their own testimony and that of their endorsers, are able 
to communicate intelligently with their friends either in writing, by- 
means of the manual alphabet, or orally, while 21 per cent. , are 
compelled to rely wholly upon signs. It must not be understood 
that those who are thus compelled to rely upon signs for purposes 
of communication are devoid of intelligence. Such is not the case : 
their ignorance of the forms of written language forces them to 
express their ideas, often very clear and intelligent, by means of 
natural signs. Gratifying and conclusive as these reports seem to 
be, a careful examination of their language leads me to believe that 
the above favorable percentage of the graduates included in this 
investigation, capable of making a clear and intelligent use of 
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language, is too high. In many <»ses there has been much retro- 
gression : not more than 70 per cent, can fairly be considered able 
to express themselves intelligently, either orally or by writing, in 
their intercourse with those around them, while 30 per cent, are 
compelled to' resort to their natural language. 

The- following table presents an estimate of their present 
knowledge and use of English as nearly as I have been able to 
discover it by a careful exammation of their replies ; also a state- 
ment as to their penmanship and powers of speech and speech-read- 
ing: 



Language 

Penmanship 

speech 

Speech- Reading. 



Very Good. 


Fair. 

139 
182 


Poor. 


115 
96 


110 
136 


36 
80 


21 
18 


18 
27 



Total. 



361 
364 



75 
75 



It will be seen by a comparison of this table, which has been 
carefully prepared from the returns, with the one preceding it, that 
the number who for the most part rely upon signs in their inter- 
course with others, is almost 50 per cent, greater than their replies 
upon this point, would lead us to believe. 

At first thought, this falling off in their ability to use written 
language, may appear strange and unaccountable. It may be 
asked why should not a deaf child retain its powers of expression, 
as well as a hearing child. It would, if its surroundings were the 
same. . If it could have language thrust upon it almost every 
moment of its life, its progress would always be upwards. But 
this is not the case; in a large measure it can never be the case, 
since in the acquisition of language the eye can never perform for 
the mind what thie ear does. But notwithstanding all their disad- 
vantages, when they are not surrounded by absolute illiteracy, there 
is noticeable a steady, in many cases a very marked, improvement. 
Where our graduates have returned to intelligent families, and 
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have had the advantages of constant communication by writings or 
with the manual alphabet, or better still, by speech and speech- 
reading, there has been no retrogression, but, as I have just stated, 
marked improvement. Even those cases marked " Fair," I ven- 
ture to say, surrounded as they frequently are by little that tends to 
mental growth or improvement in language, have retained as much 
knowledge and use of the language (English) they acquired while 
under instruction in the Institution, as most young men retain of 
the Greek and Latin they acquire at College. But is there no 
remedy for this decadence in language among so many of our 
graduates ? Little can be hoped for from the parents and relatives 
of most of them : they are beyond our reach or influence. But 
may not the children annually committed to our care be made so 
proficient in their knowledge and use of our common tongue, as to 
enable them to resist successfully the baneful influences that beset 
them upon their permanent return to their homes ? To aim to do 
this, as we now do, is a noble work : to accomplish it would be a 
far nobler one. That it may be accomplished I have no doubt, 
provided, the conditions necessary to such complete success are 
afforded. 

And, First, comes the condition of time. No deaf child 
can acquire an adequate knowledge of the English language in 6 
years ; it is utterly impossible except in some very extraordinary 
cases. How many young men and women, blessed with hearing 
and all the advantages which the possession of that sense implies, 
acquire in the course of their college life . such a mastery of tlie 
ancient or modem languages as to be able to use them, with ease 
and accuracy upon all subjects five or ten years after they have 
been graduated. But this is what we have been expecting our 
pupils to accomplish in English in 6 short years. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell longer upon this point — our pupils m;ust have more 
time, 8 years at the very least, to attain higher resctlts. 
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Secondly, The results of this inquiry and former ex})erience 
convince me of the necessity of some material changes in our 
present course of study. We give too much of our very limited 
time to history, geography, physiology, etc., and not enough to 
simple language and simple arithmetic. Better confine ourselves 
to essentials ; better have our pupils learn a little well than feebly 
attempt a great deal. I am firmly of the opinion that the whole 
of the 6 years now allowed our pupils could not be more profitably 
spent (except in the cases of the semi-deaf and semi-mutes), than 
in securing a thorough familiarity with these two branches of study : 
with these well mastered they will be better prepared for final 
separation from institution life, or, if so fortunate as to secure it, a 
longer course of study, than by vainly cramming their memories 
with useless historical, geographical, and physiological facts. 

Thirdly, There must be thorough, energetic and enthusiastic in- 
struction afforded. Without this all else will prove of little avail ; 
with it, and the favoring conditions already noted, success will be 
far more certain and complete. 

Before concluding, I desire to call your special attention to the 
fact that of the 76 pupils taught articulation and speech-reading 
during the period covered by this inquiry, 46 continue to practice 
it daily and with much facility, 18 practice it to a less extent, 
while 9 fail wholly in their attempts to hold intercourse in this 
way and have to resort to writing and the manual alphabet. The 
additional attention now given by the Instiution to oral instruction 
cannot fail to be productive of very beneficial results in the future. 

By referring to the last tabular statement of this report, you 
will notice the number of graduates whose penmanship has been 
adjudged " Very Good," " Fair," or " Poor," and it is be regretted, 
that in a matter so purely mechanical so many fail, — the more so 
since they are compelled by their misfortune to resort so frequently 
to the use of the pen and pencil. Only 96, or 26 per cent., wrote a 
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good legible hand; 123, or 36 per cent., wrote fairly; while 136, 
or 38 pQr cent., wrote very poorly. To be sure many of them 
engage in employments that do not conduce to good writing but 
still there is certainly room for much improvement in this particu- 
lar, and it is to be hoped that another inquiry may witness a 
marked change in so important a matter. Care and attention will 
accomplish it. 

CONCIiUSION. 

In concluding allow me to state that this inquiry, laborious 
and taxing as it has been, promises important and far-reaching re- 
sults in the collection of statistics concerning the deaf throughout 
•the whole country. Little was it supposed at its inception that the 
work that was about to be undertaken would ever extend beyond the 
limits of this state. But circumstances have ordered otherwise : 
steps are now being taken to set on foot similar inquiries in every 
institution in the land. At the Conference of Principals held in 
Faribault, Minnesota, in July last, it became my duty when 
the question of statistics concerning the deaf >vas under con- 
sideration, to explain briefly the principal features of the work the 
Pennsylvania Institution had already performed in that direction. 
This led to the appointment of a committee consisting of Drs. E. 
M. Grallandet and A. Graham Bell, of Washington, Dr, P. G. Gil- 

lett, of Illinois, Mr. Job Williams, of Hartford, Conn., and myself, 
to prepare blank forms to be adopted in all institutions for the uni- 
form collection of statistics relating to the deaf. The work of this 
Committee has so far progressed that it is safe to say that the forms 
will appear in the January number of the American Annals^ when 
they will probably be introduced into all institutions, oral or man- 
ual, in the country ; and it may be of additional interest to you to 
know that these forms will be almost identical with those used b}^ 
your Committee in carrying out this inquiry. 

Thus in a wide, and national sense has this investigation re- 
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suited in what promises permanent and lasting good. In a nar- 
rower, but not less important, sense it has resulted in good to our- 
selves. It has disclosed to us the mental, moral, and social condi- 
tion of the graduates who have gone forth from this institution 
during the past 10 years, and we have seen that they are indus- 
trious, law-abiding, and for the most part self-supporting citizens, 
that they labor under great disadvantages because of their misfor- 
tune, and that the difficulties which beset their intercourse with the 
hearing world are both numerous and perplexing. It has also dis- 
ci ased certain marked tendencies of an hereditary character, which 
cannot fail to be of interest to statisticians engaged in collecting in- 
formation upon that point, and called our special attention to cer- } 
tain defects in our system of mental and industrial training which 
it is our duty, if possible, to remedy. 

In some respects, the results of this inquiry have been disap- 
pointing, but upon the whole there is much reason for encourage- 
ment, and for looking forward with renewed assurance to a brighter 
and more prosperous future. 1 

Respectfully submitted, ^ 

A. L. E, CROUTER; 

Principal. 
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